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. METAPHYSICS. 


Whe author of the following paper has dealt in- 
trepidly with his subject, and is heartily welcome to 
our columns, N. 

«“ Mr. Neat—lIn giving your readers Bentham’s o- 
pinions on the great subjects of morals and legislation, in 
simple, intelligible English, you are doing us a service of 
po small value. Wafuable indeed, they are toevery body, 
but peculiarly valuable to us, since it is a curious fact, but 
no less true than curious, that at this very moment, when 
the study of metaphysics has become almost obsolete in 
England, and a great portion of the continent, it is pursu- 
ed in America, and’ especially in New-England, with a 
higher sense of its importance and interest than ever. 
Brown’s Philosophy of the Mind passed through three or 
four editions in this country before the first was exhausted 
in Britain; and with the Waverly Novels, and Lord By- 
ron’s poetry, was for a season, one of the most fashiona- 
ble topics of drawing-room literature. In young ladies’ 
boarding-schools, a book about metaphysics is one of the 
indispensables; and the female who would establish beyond 
doubt a character for high cultivation, must talk of the 
purity and elegance of Stewart, and be all enthusiasm in 
her admiration of Brown. In our colleges even, where 
our youth ‘are supposed to be fitted for the business of life 
by the acquisition of practical knowledge, and good habits 
of thinking, it forms a most prominent item in their course 
of studies. At the richest and most vénerable literary in- 


taste they had insensibly acquired for such discussions. 
The progress of the combatants was watched with an in- 
tenser interest than the strife of knights in times of chiv- 
alry; a fondness for these disputes increased upon the 
people, and the uncouth and unintelligible jargon in which 
they were conveyed, became real music to their ears. 
Thus it was that polemical theology, the most, subtle and 
incomprehensible of all metaphysics, was the popular lite- 
rature of the times among all our ancestors. Connected 
as it is with our eternal welfare, and cultivated sti!l with 
unabated spirit and fervour, is it strange that a taste for 
metaphysical studies should continue among us, even after 
it had ceased to exist every where else ? 

In a country like ours, where the most favorable condi. 
tions exist for the highest developement of the mental pow- 
ers, and ata time, too,when Utility is becoming the grand 
test of all knowledge, it isa question worthy of the serious 
consideration of those who have an influence over the in- 
tellectual tastes of the people, whether the study of meta- 
physics does not receive a degree of attention of which it 


altogether vain and unprofitable. 


defend with r 


room nor inclination. 








stitution in ‘our land, the old scholastic question,‘‘do spirits 
ocoupy spare?” is, year after year, given out for the seri4 
ous contemp!ation and discussion of young men, whose 


grapple with these all-important subjects that involve the 
highest interest of their fellow-men, and consume the no- 
blest talents that earth can produce. (1) 


That an intellectual taste of this kind should prevail | increased facility ?. Are judgments formed with more dis-|{ically, an animal. 


‘hus extensively among a people, so new in their existence 
as a nation, so matter-of-fact in their habits, and more- 
over, so fond ofthe superficial and trashy in literature and 
science, seems at first thought utterly unaccountable. It 
is readily explained, however, when we look back fora 
moment, and examine the peculiar character, condition, 
and religious sentiments gf our puritan ancestors. With 


spot, are sufficient for our purpose. 


So intimately connected are the body and the mind that 
we can hardly conceive of their separate existence, and yet 
for a series of ages, they have been studied as if they had 
no necessary relation together. 

Secondly, mind was the grand object of their investiga- 
tions,—mind, wherever it existed. But instead of looking 
at its manifestations in the brute creation, where they are 
few, simple, and unaffected by cultivation, they confined 
their researches exclusively to the mind of man. This 
partial method of studying their subject, must necessarily 
have given rise fo erroneous and limited notions. As well 
might the anatomist say, I will confine my researches to 
the human structure, and thus become acquainted with the 
whole science of organization; or the botanist declare 
that he would examine only the bright and gaudy flawers 
and neglect the unattractive weed. 

Another source of error—a necessary consequence, in 
fact, of the last—was, that they speculated upon man as 
a being, insulated from the rest of creation, whose pas- 
sions, instincts and faculties were regulated by laws alto- 


is wholly undeserving. For our own part, we have no|gether peculiar, in whose whole moral nature nothing was 
hesitation in saying, that so far, metaphysics present usno|found analogous among the crowds of other beings that 
great, nor useful results, and therefore that the study is|share with him the beneficence of a common Maker. Hence 
Such a flagrant heresy, | all their wild reasonings about good and evil, and their 
as this will appear to most people who see it, we cannot| foolish presumption in defending the government of the 
ings and argument, for we have neither| Deity, from the cavillings of others more foolish than 
A few facts and a few remarks, | themselves. 
rather calculated to make men think upon the subject | birth. 
themselves, thanto convince their understandings on the | praved, and tended to iniquity continually. 


With some, man was a monster of evil from 
Every passion, every desire, every faculty was de- 
With another 
set, he was a cipher from birth—his mind was a tabula 


Seriously, we put the question to thé advocate of meta-|rasa, a blank tablet, ready to receive any impression that 
| physical studies, and let him reply deliberately and with an |was made upon it by things around it. For the mind, said 
minds are just expanding into maturity and vigor, ready to | unprejudiced mind, as if he were accountable for his an-|they, came from God, and God is the source of no evil. 


jewer—What good thing has ever come out of the science? 
Are the laws of the mind better understood now, than | from God. 


\ they ever were ? Do men reason more logically, or with 


any light received from metaphysics. 
more control over these operations ? 


them, speculative opinions in religious matters, many of| from metaphysics one jot more of intellectual power ? 


which were of a metaphysical nature, were all in all. For 
the free and unmolested enjoyment of these, they deter- 


mined to quit their very homes forever, and set up their 
Ebenezer in a distant and dreary land;—for these, this lit- 


physics, let ws see what has been the certainty of its re 


tle band dared to persecute one another, before the fires) pathway of time,) after all its eternal reasonings abou 
of persecution from which they had escaped, were scarce-| truth, its discussions, its dogmatism, its doubts, what ha 
ly gone out. These points were strenuously insisted on|it proved ? Nothing—but the ignorance of metaphysician 


by the clergy, and early inculcated upon the rising gene-|and the utter uncertainty of their science. 


ration as necessary to their eternal safety. 


No sermon /even proved the existence of the mind itself. 
was preached in which they were not dwelt upon with 


a peculiar sense of their importance; and seldom did the] say it, than in all previous time together. The whole his 
“ seventeenthly and lastly’’ conclude the pious man’s re-|:ory of metaphysics is but one dull tale of hypothese 


flections, without an additional ‘‘insprovement’* to encour- 
age an unwavering hold upon them, as the very pillars of 
the faith. Dissentions would necessarily break out; and 
in the paper warfare that was incessantly going on, the 
people manifested a deep concern, not more from a belief 
of the intrinsic importance of the subjects, than from a 


(1) Well do I remeniier having once to discuss the question whether a possi 
ble angel or a really-existent dy was highest in diguity? I took both 
proved both sides—to my own satisfaction, at least. NW. 














sides, and 


built up, merely to be pulled down. 


the error of his predecessors, yet he could not detect it 


rance of anatomy and physiology. This objection strike 





?| As if the tempest, the lightning, the pestilence were not 


In short, man with them was any thing but 
1 | what he actually is, an anima!—morally, as well as zoolog- 
They forgot that like other animals 


patch and accuracy? Does the imagination soar higher? Has|he is endowed with passions and instincts, as much a 
the memory greater power of retention? That we can see | part of his constitution and just as necessary to his well-be- 
a little farther into the operations of the intellect now than | ing as his bones and muscles and nerves;—as capable, too, 
formerly, may be very true ; but it is solely because they |of being abused and converted into fruitful sources of evil, 
are displayed upon a wider and more varied field, not from |as the organs of the body are, in consequence of intempe- 

But have we any |rance, of becoming the seats of pain and disease. They 
Have we received | forgot that unlike other animals he has a mind that is sus- 


ceptible of almost indefinite improvement, and that man 


Without insisting any farther on the inutility of meta- | will bein a state of nature only when all his faculties have 


-| received all the developement of which they are capable. 


sults. After all its host of professors and defenders, from|They saw mora! evil in the world ; and compromised the 
Plato to Brown downwards, (lights indeed in the dark} power and goodness of the Deity in every step of their 


t|explanations. They did not see, however, that moral 
s|evil was necessary to our very conceptions of an infinitely 
s| perfect being. Moral evil exists, because the universe is 


They have not | imperfect,—for how can the created be perfect like the 
There are | Creator ? 
more materialisis at this moment, we do not hesitate to|strangely overlooked, are the ground-work of all good 


Can Deity make Deity ? These things, thus 
- | philosophy of the mind; and the superstructure that is rais- 
s}ed on any other basis must fall, for it is built on the sand. 
The metaphysical books most read in this country, are 


This could not have been otherwise; for, till lately, they |the productions of the Scotch school,which,whatever may 
ad all gone the wrong way to work, and though each saw | be thought of them here, are in little repute any where 


s|else but in the country of their authors. The cause of 


source, The first source of error, was their entire igno-|their popularity in America is very manifest. Possessing 


s|real merits as literary compositions, people ‘were induced 


at the root of the science, for the very starting-point of] read them, who otherwige would ag soon have thought 
the knowledge of the mind, is the knowledge of the body.|of becoming acquainted with Thomas Aquinas, or the ear- 
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ly Fathers. . “Pleased with their fine wing. thy eo easily conceive, if the medical lecturers in Edinburgh are 


ed very rationally that their metaphysics inust be of 
course, just a3 people every day admire a portrait, b@cause 
the chairs,or table, or trinkets, are so like chairs, and ta- 
bles, and trinkets, that it is hardly possible to take them 
It would be difficult to tell on what 
the Scotch school rests its claim to originality, much less 


for any thing else. 
to eminence ; for as to any light they have thrown on the 
science, we think it would be just as clear at the present 
moment, asif they had never existed. Instead of taking 
deep and extensive views of the intellectual phenomena, 
their works are filled with discussions about things that are 
either beyond our comprehension, or of no manner of im- 
Instead of tak- 
ing up facts and reasonirg about them, they begin in hypo- 


portance if they could be comprehended. 





thesis, and end where they begin. 


Reid, the founder of the school, is an excellent writer, 
and his works are more capable, we think, of affording | 
pleasure and profit to his readers, than those of his suc- 
cessors. And yet, what think ye, is considered his chief 
claim to distinction as a metaphysical writer? Why, for 
declaring that Hume's doctrine of man’s being a mere 
bundle of impressions, and not composed of real body and 
oul, passions and instincts, head, trunk and limbs, is false’ 
O ! the 
sisdom of metaphysics ! A strong recommendation to 


because nobody in his sober senses believes it. 


Reid’s works is their liberality of feeling, and a freedom 
trom little prejudices and narrow views, as far as was pos- 
sible considering the circumstances ‘inder which he wrote 
Beattie—what shall we say of him? Nothing ; his vapid 
iilk-and-water 
Let it be. 


essay on Truth is «lmost obsolete : 
Stewart’s writings have had a more extensive 
irculation than any other metaphysical books that have 
ver been put forth, and are more generally read in this 
ountry, than those of his brethren of the same school. 
!is highly cultivated taste, his classical allusions, the rich 
hut chaste dress in which he has clothed his thoughts are 
ke causes which make him a faverite with general read. 
‘rs. It would seem as if these qualities had no such 
harm to his own eyes, since he finds fault with Condil- 
lac, because ‘* he never elevates the imagination, or 
touches the heart ;’—(Hist. Phil. Part I. p. 192) an 
objection most certainly to a dramatist, or novel-writer, 
but a merit we should think ina metaphysician. As a 
reasoner, Stewart’s chief fault is that he every where 
abors indefatigably about trifles, but seldom has courage 
to work up a great and original idea. His merits are 
beginning to be better understood however,—his late 
olume has been reprinted here, but has been little read. | 
Brown is the star-ascendant now, in the metaphysical 
firmament. He is a fine writer too, as wellas Stewart, 
but very much like those who enrich magazines and re- 
views with their precious effusions. Hence his works 
are exceedingly admired by sophomores, boarding-school 
misses, and such like, to whom the best recommendation 
of a scientific book, is the frequent prospect of rivulets of 
poetry flowing gracefully through meadows of prose. He 
pretends to something new, and as some of our readers 
may not have avery distinct idea of what metaphysical 


——— 





acquainted with the standard works on physiology, that 
have been published within the present century; but he 
must have been laboring under a strange hallucination, 
when he thought of promulgating it as his own discovery. 
Lastly, people are accustomed occasionally to classify 
objects, but the precise operations of the mind in this busi- 
ness, has always been a bone of contention to the meta- 
physicians; and from Aristotle down to Dugald Stewart, 
ihey have all marshalled themselves inthe ranks of one 
or the other of the two adverse factions,the realists and the 
nominalists. |The former believe that the ideas attached 
to genera and species have a real existence, as much as the 
Thus, when we use the term 
house, we do not refer particularly to a two-story ora 


individuals themselves. 


three-story house, a wooden, or a stone one, but we mean 
the essence of a house which has a real existence, and is 
seen by the intellect, just as a particular house is beheld 
by the senses. The nominalists, on the contrary, contend- 
edthat in such cases, the mind contemplated no such ex- 
istence, but merely aname—a word; that when we speak 
of house, we have reference to some particular thing de- 
signated by that word. Dr. Brown, however, denies them 
all, and avers that the principle which conducts us in our 
classifications of objecis, is that of resemblance between 
those objects; and this,say his followers, settles the question 
which has been agitated for ages ! We have not room to 
mention any more of this man’s discoveries and improve- 
ments, to which his friends lay claim for him in abundance; 
we have selected these, because they have been insisted 
upon very strongly, as the most important and original. 
[N. A. Review, No. 44.] 

Such are the metaphysical works that are read, quoted, 
and studied by every body; but which ere long, we trust, 
will be gathered to their fathers of the dark ages. A new 
spirit of philosophizing on the mind has arisen, and its suc- 
cess, thus far, will be as durable as it is now brilliant. The 
Phrenologists have begun upon a foundation as firm as na- 
ture, and which will continue, whatever may be the result 
of their doctrine of the brain. * Bentham and his followers 
are in the right path, and though truth is aways in the 
minority at first, yet she is great and will finally prevail, 


R. 











NEW-ENGLAND AS IT Is, 
A very sensible and gratifying paper. 


**We may have lived among a particular people 
the greater part of our lives; and may think that 
we are perfectly acquainted with their manners— 
customs—fashions and habits; and in describing 
them, may start from this, honestly-assumed fact, and 
paint what we believe to be a good likeness ; and 
yet it may be very unlike the original, and not much 
like real life any where else. You will with difficul- 
ty find two contemporary writers of any age of the 
world, who in speaking of the state of society in the 
same country, have not differed very widely, not 
only in their conclusions and deductions, but also in 
facts. And this should not surprise us, nor should it 
be ascribed to prejudice in the one, norto want of 
correct information, nor to lack of judgment, or hon- 





discoveries are,we shall quote a specimen or twofroim this 
writer. 

Memory, consciousness, abstraction, conception, im- 
agination, &c., instead of being each a distinct faculty of 
the mind, as hasbeen generally believed among meta- 
physicians, are all merely modifications of one and the 
Thus saith Dr. Brown, and so said the 
phrenologists long before, and proved in a much better 


same faculty. 


way ; and so would everybody of common-sense say, 
whose minds were not mistyfied by metaphysics. 

Again, as in vision, our notions of the distance of ob- 
jects are acquired by experience, so, says Dr. Brown, 
our notions of the distance and direction of sounds are ob- 
tained in the same way. That he must have learng 
this extraordinary fact while a student in medicine, we can 


esty in the other. For whether we receive a story 
| or a slight impression, a wrong ora right one, from 
any thing present to our minds. depends much upon 
our feelings atthe time. At different periods, and 
under the influence of other feelings we should see 
the same thing in very different lights. What atone 
time might scarcely be noticed, would at another 
appear to be of much importance, and make a strong 
and lasting impression upon the mind. 

And perhaps a still stronger reason may be assign- 
ed for this disparity of opinion, in different persons. 
Minds, like bodies, are differently constructed—con- 
sequently they do not receive the same impressions 
from the same facts, and they arrive at other conclu- 
sions from the same premises. Hence it is that two 


persons of good judgment, and equally correct ob- 
servation, after witnessing the same transaction, will, 





Having said thus much, by way of apology, for 
any imperfections, or apparent exaggerations that 
may appear in the following numbers, | will now re 

sume the subject. 

The inhabitants of New-England in their appear- 
ance, manners, habits, and customs, are not precisely 
like any other people; yet, in all these particulars. 
they approach very near to the English; much nearer 
than they do to any other nation. ‘They speak the 
same language—read the same books—and wear the 
same fashioned coats as Englishmen ;—and like them 
they walk with a firm, yet elastic step. ‘Their gait is 
something between the stately movement of a Span- 
ish Don,—and the light tilting step of a Frenchman 
‘Their manner of addressing a stranger and of support- 
ing conversation, is equally removed from the digni- 
fied, self-important manner of an Englishman, and 
the polished, yet unmeaning politeness of a French- 
man. ; 

And although this middle course, would seem at 
first thought to be preferable to either of the extremes, 
yet, im general, they want the open, unsuspecting 
frankness of an Englishman—and the free, easy, 
communicative manner of a Frenchman. 

The inhabitants of New-England, if taken as a 
whole, are better clothed and fed, better educated, 
more enterprising, bold and daring, than any other 
nation. And yet, they act with less fixedness and 
firmness of purpose—with less regard to the perma- 
nency of the future, than the English ; and depend 
more upon the chances of fortune, and their own 
ability to avail themselves of any advantage that may 
be thrown in their way. 

An Englishman, before he determines in what man- 
ner he will educate his son, decides on what business 
he intends he shall pursue ; and his education is then 
directed to that one point. If he is to be a manufac- 
turer—a merchant—a physician—a lawyer, or if he 
is intended for the church ; his studies are directed 
to a preparation for that object. Heuce he general] 
enters the world well prepared to pursue the path 
marked for him ; and there is not one instance out of 
a hundred where he attempts to turn aside from it. 
And this is, perhaps, the chief reason why the char- 
acter of the English merchants, professional, men, 
and mechanics, ranks higher than that of any other 
nation. For instance, an Englishman concerned in 





ythe Russian trade, understands perfectly well every 


thing relating to it; but he knows nothing of com- 
mercial business, out of it. However eminent he 
may be, as a merchant, if you enquire of him any- 
thing about the market, duties, customs, &c.—of the 
ports in the Mediterranean, or even in Spain, or 
Portugal, he will tell you very frankly that he knows 
nothing about it. And will refer you to some person 
concerned in that particular trade. His father was a 
Russian merchant, (as they are called in England.) 
And he had himself been educated expressly for that 
purpose, and has been in it all his life ; and he knows 
all and every thing about it, but he knows little, cr 
nothing else, And so it is with every other trade 
and profession in the kingdom. They are educated 
for, and confined to one particular business, And 
whether they make much mdhey or little, it matters 
not ; they continue in it through life. Every profes- 
sion, trade, or service, forms a distinct class im secie- 
ty ; and they have many little peculiarities in their 
dress and manners, and habits, by which they may 
be readily recognised. ‘ 


New-England. There is no other part of the world 
where the facilities for obtaining an education, b: 
means of public and private schools and seminaries, 
are so great as in New-England. And they usually 
give their children, especially the boys, the best 
education their means will afford. After having 
passed through the public schools, where they learn 
Just enough to convince them that more is necessary ; 
they are placed ina private seminary, where some 
few prepare to enter college, while by far the greatet 
part finish their education. And indeed such is the 
perfections to which these higher schools have arriv- 
ed, that an education may now be obtained in them, 
amply sufficient for all the purposes of an agricultural 
or mercantile life. Neither in the high schools, nor 
the colleges, are their studies limited, or pursued with 
a view to any particular object, or pursuit in life; but 
on the contrary they embrace a little of everything 








not unfrequently, give very different relations of it. 





that may in probability be useful to them during a 








But far different are the facts with the people of 
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life of enterprising activity. The father has, proba- 
bly, but little, and perhaps no property to give his 
sons ; and there is no particular business that he ei- 
ther intends or wishes them to pursue. An educa- 
jon—and that having no fixed purpose in view, must 
be a general one—is all the patrimony he can bestow 
upon them, Having given this, - are thrown out 
upon the world Ike young birds, to fly as far as they 
can, and light where they may. And for these rea- 
sons they are better educated, and enter upon the 
duties of life with a‘ more correct knowledge of the 
world—of men, and of general business, than Eng- 
lishmen. Having no determinate object in view, 
they endeavor to prepare themselves for any thing 
that may fall in their way. And such are the genius 
and enterprise of the inhabitants, such their tact at 
bargain-driving, and such their habit of turning their 
hand to anything, and everything, that a young man 
of fair talents may very easily obtain a knowledge 
of the world, and an acquaintance with business. He 
is not confined, altogether, to the closet nor the count- 
ing-room for it ; he obtains it by his daily intercourse 
with his friends and neighbors; he inbales it with 
the very atmosphere he breathes : for the atmos- 
phere of New-England is impregnated in a higher de- 
gree, with a spirit of industry and enterprising inde- 
pendence, ‘(for self-dependance, is, strictly speaking, 
independence) and with a knowledge, and a Jove of 
liberty, in its purity and its holiness, than is that of 
any other country on earth. 

lhe farmers of New-England, who certainly con- 
stitute no unimportant part of its numbers and of its 
wealth, may be offered, as, in some degree, an excep- 
tion to the account just given of education and cus- 
toms. With them one, and sometimes more of their 
sons follow the occupation of their father. After 
haying passed through the common town-schools, 
which prepares them to get along pretty well, as 
farmers, one or two of them may be placed in the 
high-schools to prepare them either for business or for 
college. While one stays upon the home-farm, and is 
to take care of his parents in their old age, sometimes, 
if there are two dull ones, it is divided between 
them; and there they settle down contented and 
plod along through life ; carrying a stone in one end 
of the bag, and the meal in the other, justas wise, 
and having no wish to be any wiser than their fathers 
were. 

Another, who not having a wish to become a 
scholar, and yet possessing more enterprise—more 
energy and a bolder spirit than either of the others, 
will start for the new settlements, purchase a lot of 
wild land, make himself a farm, and in a short time 
become wealthy and respectable, and very probably 
will be sent to the state legislature, and perhaps 
returned as a member of congress. Of such as have 
received an education, one starts for a seaport, 
—lets himself out at service, as a shop-keeper’s boy, 
or merchant’s-clerk. And if he be active—steady in 
his habits, and attentive to business, he advances step 
by step until he becomes a merchant himself. Anoth- 
er reads law,and a third studies physic—as inclination 
may prompt, or genius direct. And it would not be 
a new case, if the merchant should fail in busi- 
ness—commence the study of law or medicine, and 
tise to eminence in his new profession ; while on 
the other hand, the lawyer may get tired of his pro- 
fession, throw upehis brief, turn merchant, and be- 
come wealthy.’ And these advantages (over other 
nations) they have derived from their education, 
and from the genius, and habits of the er among 
whom they live.” A Yankee. 








FROM AN ENGLISHWOMAN, 


‘< We set off in the autumn, and travelled through 
France very rapid!y into S vitzerland, avoiding the usual 
route, crossing France without meeting any of our coun- 
trymen, to -,and from thence to » where 
we had the first view of the Alps. How magnificent !— 
The sun was setting, and the whole country at the feot of 
the grand chain of mountains before us was of one bright, 
roseate hue. Near us were rocks, trees, and the most 
luxuriant pasture, all blended together in such a manner, 
that no language nor pen could do justice to the scene. 








SE 
should laugh, or burst into ait of tears. I thought I 
knew what sublithe'scenery was, but I was young indeed 
in my ideas, My paper will not permit me to tell you 
everything that we saw—or to describe to you our climb- 
ing up the mountains, or crossing the glaciers, or rowing 
over the beautiful lakes. I became miraculously strong. 
The mountain air seemed to give me new life, and our 
dear chief also was perfectly restored to his former 
health, We visited Geneva, where we were most hospit- 
ably entertained by a very old friend, Sir F —, well 
known in the literary world. He kindly invited the most 
conspicuous characters there to meet us, among whom 
was M. Sismondi. He is not so pleasing as I expected him 
to be in conversation—all he says is reasonable, but he 
wants the enthusiasm which it is almost a defect in an 
author to be without. Mr. Dumont was of the company; 
he has you know translated Mr. Bentham’s works. His 
mental powers are very great—his manner abrupt, but 
not unpleasing. Every thing he utters is marked and im- 
pressive. 





I had the pleasure of sitting at dinner near a young 
gentleman, who has written a very learned work upon 
Geology. I almost dreaded that I should find him dull; 
but it was far otherwise. 
ine greatly. We quitted our hospitable friends, and made 
a tour to the vale of Chamouni, in order to get a nearer 
view of Mount Blanc. He concealed himself from 
our sight during the whole journey. It was late in the 
season, and the clouds hung low and grey. Snow had 
fallen ; nevertheless we pursued our plan. Our friends 
at Geneva endeavored to dissuade us ; but the English 
are never deterred from doing what they like. We at 


His conversation interested 


length arrived at the town at Chamouni, sole occupiers 
of a vast house. Still Mount Blanc was arrayed in his 
mantle. But at night, when the moon shone, our host 
rushed into the room, telling us the monarch of moun- 
The moon shone upon his silver top, 
and again the scene was so sublime that I conld not 


tains was visible. 


persuade myself to retire to rest ; but gazed and gazed 
almost the live long night, upon the majestic creature; 
filled with thought of devotion, admiration, and absent 
friends, for it isin these moments they are peculiarly 
with us, The next morning It ascended a mountain opposite 
La Fligere, to have au opposite view of Mount Blanc. In 
the evening we crossed some glaciers, which I did, to the 
astonishment of the guide, almost unassisted. The ex- 
ercise was too much for Isabelle. The next day I went 
alone with Mr. — and the guides to see the Mer de Glace 
on foot ; after which I walked down the mountain all 
the way back toour inn. My guide wasquite charmed 
with me. He was anintelligent man, as they all are. 
They are educated expressly for their mode ef life; 
and their frequent association with the better part 
of society (that is to say, the enlightened of all countries) | 
is of singular advantage tothem. I wish our young men | 
were half asagreeable. The French they spoke was el- 
egant. I expressed my surprise, when we returned to 
Geneva, at this circumstance ; but M Dumont explain- 
ed it very satisfactorily. Their profession is to cultivate 





the art of conversation, to render the toil of the travellers 
less painful. And the man who could growl and grumble | 

the midst of such sublimity, must be a wretch indeed !| 
How very little and humble I felt ! 

We bade adieu to this valley and went back to Gene- 
va—staid a day or two more, and then thought of our| 
country, coming home through Chamberry, where we 
staid to visit Rousseau’s house-—Les Charmettes. After, 
that we visited Lyons, Dijon, and soon, until we reached 
Calais and home. Our guide in Switzerland spoke En-, 
glish, German, French and the Italian languages, alll 
well. I became very intimate with him—for I rode 
and walked at all times, and in al weathers, and have | 
had the satisfaction of making some drawings of the most 








4 was so overcome, that I scarcely knew whether I 


interesting places we visited.”’ 


tener eee eee 





BOW DOIN-COELEGE~BRUNSWICK. 

The friends 9§this institution will be gratified to hear 
that measures are now on foot for introducing the study 
of the modern languages there, on a very improved plan; 
that it is intended to begin with French, andto make 
it what it should be, tobe worth a man’s while—a thing 
for speech, not for speculation; a thing for use, not for 
show ; and that, after a while, Spanish is to be attended 
to in the same spirit. M. de Beaufort, whose peculiar 
system has been repeatedly alluded to in this paper, and 
will be explained at length hercafter,has communicated his 
views to another gentleman, already qualified by conside- 
rable practice and large attainment, for teaching, and the 
probability is, that something will now be done to put the 
college at Brunswick on the footing it should accupy with 
respect to the modern languages. There it is that the sons 
of the north are to be trained for sober and steady work, 
in the great thoroughfares of life; and it will not long be 
the reproach ofthat institution, whatever it may be of 
others, that they learn little of what is useful and much 
of what is useless, considering their probable destiny and 
the situation of life, to which and for which they are edu- 
cated. When shall we learn this great trath—namely, that 
to spend years in acquiring what we may lose ina few 
months, and what, if we were to keep it, would never be 
of any real value to us, now that people no longer speak 
the dead languages, is not altogether the wisest thing in 
the world? 

Gymnastics are already attended to at Brunswick, 
as they are not perbaps in any other college of our country ; 
arrangements have been made for introducing a better 
course of dicipline, a sort of self government among the 
scholars ; and hopes are entertained that a collegiate 
dress will be soon adopted. If so—there is nothing to 
fear. Bowdom-College will prosper as it never has pros- 
pered heretofore. 





NewsPrarer-PATRONS—RASCALITY. 


People se2m to have an idea that dishonesty with re- 
gard to newspapers and literary-journals, and the propri- 
etors thereof, is no longer dishonesty. Take one case in 
proof. A stranger who signs his name, sends the follow- 
ing letter to the Yankee—not enclosing the cash— 

“« Mr, Editor—I have read one of your Yankees, and 
am mightily pleased with it, so please send me it. 

THomas MACFARLANE. 

Cumberland county, Pa, 4th July, 1828.” 

The papers were sent accordingly. At the end of two 
months or so, comes the following from the P. Master, to 
whom of course the proprietors of the Yankee are great- 
ly obliged. 

« Post-Office, Newville, Penn. August 26, ’28. 

Sir—The first No. of «« The Yankee,”’ received at this 
office, and addressed to Thomas McFarlane, was lifted 
by him. 

He has refused to lift the subsequent numbers. You 
will therefore please discontinue it. 

Yours, &c. 
For Witi1am Barr, P. M. 
S. Dunuap AvarrR.’’ 


Now, what we complain of here is, not that this Mr. 


| McFarlane did not like to Hift the second or subsequvent 


numbers of the Yankee ; but that he did not say so. It 
was downright knavery to let them be sent, afer he had 
refused to take them out. 





** Cumberland escaped a fit of unforgiveness, not liv- 
ing to read his own character by Bishop Watson, whose 
logical head tried the lighter eleganc.es of that polished 
man by his own nervous genius, destitute of whatever 
was beautiful in taste. There was no envy in the breast 
of Johnson when he advised Mrs, Thrale not to purchase 
Gray’s Letters as trifling and dull, no more than in Gray 
himself when he sunk the poetical character of Shen- 
stone, his simplicity and purity of feeling, by an image 
of ludicrous contempt.’’—D?’ Israeli. 
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REVIEW. 

Corpition or Greece in 1827—8.. By Col. Jon- 
athan P. Miller, embellished with plates, &c. &c- 
(J. & J. Harper) New-York, 1828. 300 p. 

Embellished with plates indeed !—no such thing. 
It is embellished with a map, and the fac simile of a 


_ ——————E——————————————————————E eee 
** The Government sent me a request in favor of four 
families, who were in great distress. Three of them f 
found to be really so, but the husband of the other family 
** Hence it was that remonstrance was in vain. When oman ro amen 4 2 xa mene $F feces — ‘ie 
. et J A “ . . a’ 
pa a were starving they could not listen to argu-|} oma oat give him anything, so long as there were so 
. many widows and orphans perishing from hunger, and that, 
as he was able, he must work. He replied that he had no 


A sword and yet am ready to famish.”’ 
SHAKSPEARE. 


** Venter non habet aures.’’*’ pp. 124—125, 





letter in modern Greek ; but then the map is worth 


fifty plates, and the letter will be gratifying to many. | But though the author is no great hand at book- 


ee A aS Hl trade. I directed him to go and pick up snails, and | 
, would buy them of him. His son, who was _ near, said if J 
did not give to him, he would go and get his arms, and 


But the book itself—what of the book ? Is it one|making, he is evidently a fine fellow in other respects, | °°° rome | eae Ge Sew, Boat hie © be Sates ag 


that may be depended on? Itis. May we go to it} , 
with certainty of knowing the truth about the domes-| resent either his country or the liberal-hearted folks 


tic condition, the familiar history, and the true, eve-| 
ry-day character of the Greeks? Wemay. Does it} 
contain what it professes to contain, a minute and| 
faithful account of the doings of the author as agent} 
ofthe Executive Committee at New-York—of that, 
Committee who were employed in furnishing the| 
cargoes of clothing and provisions outof the funds 
provided by the people of New-York ? It does ; it 
contains the journal of this active, warm-hearted, | 
courageous man, who if he would have less to do with | 
poor poetry, when he is keeping a day-bock, w ould| 
be about all that we could wish for in matters} 
of fact. By poor poetry, I do not mean exaggeration; | 
buta habit of lugging in by the head-and-ears any 
scrap of poetry that he may happen to have by him} 
undigested, whenever he has a gap to supply in the} 
page: For example— 

‘“« Arrive at Salem. May 17.—The Leander arrived 
at Salem this evening. I stall reverse the lines of the 
poet, and say— 


Welcome ** the land where the clouds love fo rest, 

Like the throne of the dead on the mountain’scold breast, 
Where to the cataract’s roar the eagles reply, 

And like her lone bosom, expands to the sky.’’ ” p. 193. 





** The sea ran exceedingly high, and it broke over our 
decks in fearful vicience, sweeping every thing away ex- 
cept ourtwo chain cables, and the coppers ofour cam- 
boose. 


‘ High o’er the poop the audacious waves aspired.’’— 
FauLconer.”’ p. 17. 


Again at Sea. April 1, 1827.—About ten o'clock | 
<M. we got under way, and at four in the afternoon we | 
again passed the light-house at Sandy-IHook, and were} 
happy at again finding ourselves at sea. 


** Now on the Atlantic waves we ride afar, 





Where Andes, giant of the western star, 

With meteor standard to the winds unfurl’d, 

Looks from his throne of clouds o’er half the world.’? | 
pp. 19-—20 


‘* [ shall feel extremely anxious until this voyage is ac-| 
complished, for if we should fall in with pirates, we must} 
fall a prey to them, our guns not being in a situation to! 
allow us tofight them. But the will of Heaven be done. | 

** No hostile band can antedate our doom, 
Till fate condemns us to the silent tomb ; 

Fix’d is the term of all the race of earth, 
And such the hard condition of our birth. 
Homer’s Iuiap.’ 


> pp. 25-26. 

* A beautiful Athenian. The gown pattern, present-| 
ed to some fair Miss of Greece, by two men of New-Jer-| 
sey, I gave to an Athenian girl, who had lost her father | 
andall her property inthe recent fal! of Athens. She 
was indeed beautiful ; and if the young men who contrib- | 
uted to cover her nakedness, and shield her from the glare | 
of sensuality, had seen her in her new costume, | doubt if 
there would not have been a contest forher favor. I be-| 
lieve her charms would have produced a simultaneous ex-| 
pression in the words of Byron— 


** Maid of Athens ! ere we part, 
Give, oh ! give me back my heart.’’ ” pp. 55—65 


“‘ TL cannot excuse the Chiefs for laying violent hands'| 
upon the provisions intended for their starving country-| 
men ; but ifanything can palliate their conduct, it is founc 
in a principle of human nature well expressed by the great 
dramatic poet : 


; war in and about Athens, I shall have an opportunity of | 


|matters of this nature.’’ p. 95. 


\luded to— 





ron Sa . immediately, 1 would flog him, and if he returned with his 
and did his duty like a man, wherever he had to rep- jarms,I would shoot him, sans ceremonie.’’? pp. 61—62. 


of his country who had entrusted him with the dis-|, ‘A sturdy priest called late in the evening and asked 
|for charity. I inquired if he had a family, to which he 


tribution of their charity. It is unspeakably gratify-|replied that he was not married. ** Are you sick 2” 
ing to record what he says of the gratitude of the|‘* No,”’ said he ; * but I am a priest, and am not able to 
. ¥ > inal ”» 6Cn» : ‘ Wy : } . 
poor, naked, starving women and children, living| Wr: Sa," eae 5, SE ae gee yee Seer 
Pelee et ot td tas : >| tind yourself a wife, and raise up soldiers to fight for your 
ite rally in the holes of the rocks, learning for the country.’ The fellow went away quite mortified.” p. 64. 

first time how to pronounce the name of Arzerica, 
and shouting it night and day, not only in their joy | a person who had just departed this life, 1 trust for a better. 
but in their sorrow ; turning their faces toward this|! refused to give them any while so many of the living 
. . . . % “4 99 ) 

country in the extremity of their despair, and up-| ee "aked.”’ p. 69. 
lifting their arms to the sky whenever they are told 
of their sisters in the new world. 

And now for a specimen or two of his simplicity— 


** Two persons came to solicit cloth, in order to lay out 


‘I must record one of the transactions of this day, 
however humbling it may be to myself. Having been invit- 
ed to dine on board his Britannic Majesty’s ship Talbot, [ 
was highly pleased with my reception, and was on the 
‘* Mr. M‘Call has seen much of the world, and convers-|P0imt of leaving, when Jarvis came onboard. He stated 
ed with ease and elegance. I was pleased with his com-| tat he had been at my quarters, and that a young man 
pany, though he is a bachelor—and unfriendly to the (whom I had treated with every kindness and civility) had 
Greeks.” p. 21. ordered him out of the house, and on his refusal, drew my 

ataghan and drove him frow it, pursuing him some dis- 


** April 30.—TJ purchased several articles for keeping | tance into the street. 


bachelor’s hail in Greece, and spent the remainder of the : sini p 
day in examining the fortifications, and seeing the 12th| ““ On hearing this I instantly left the Talbot, determined 
and 85th regiments pass a review.”’ p. 24 to have nothing more to do with a man so destitute of 
gratitude. On arriving at my house I jound every thing 
in great disorder, and the young man (who shall be name- 
less) asleep upon the floor. [roused him up, and bade 
him leave my house immediately, which he refused to do. 
Having a large sword cane in my hand, I gave him several 
blows. The cane broke, and before I was aware, I had 
given him two severe wounds on the head. I sent fora 
surgeon and had his wounds dressed, and shall do all in 
«< Immediately ou the receipt of this letter it was judg-|™Y Power to retrieve the injury I have done him.”’ pp. 
ed best to proceed directly to Poros, with the remaining | 384. 
part of the cargo ; not, however, for the purpose of de- 
livering it into the hands of the Greek Government, but 
because it is believed that the provisions will be in perfect 
safety at Poros, while at this place there is some appre- 
hension to the contrary. It is necessary, however, to as- 
sign some reasons for this determination, and the fol- 
lowing were given: 

** First—To show our respects to the Government of 
Greece, (which is always too |:ttle respected by the chiefs 
of the nation. ) 


**Secondlv—As Paros is nearer to the present seat of 


‘** We have put our arms in as good order as possible, 
and shall fight all pirates, who do not exceed double our 
number. If we are boarded by the Turkish fleet, we shall 
declare ourselves bound for Smyrna with provisions for 
the American squadron, and request them to give us con- 
voy through the Archipelago.” p. 28. Rather Yankee- 
ish that. 


** Dec. 3.—Petroni Bay called to receive my final an- 
swer, whether ] would send the donations intended for 
Maina in his brig or not. 1 informed him that I considered 
my first answer fina], and that I considered it little less 
than a personal insult of him to press me to confide property 
to him, or to suffer it to be put on board his vessel, after I 
was satisfied that he had been employed in robbing an 
American vesse! upon the high seas. [ told him I had 
given information of the facts to the American squadron 
and hoped to have the satisfaction of hearing in a few 
days that his vessel would be burnt.’’ p. 151. 


relieving a greater share of misery in that quarter than in|, ‘‘ Put the cowskin upon an unworthy Greek. The 
any other.” pp. 35—36. little girl which I. had adopted was sent to the United 
States with Captain Porter, in the brig Jane, under the 
One ortwo more to show the trouble of spirit | care of Dr. Howe and Mr. Stuyvesant. This afternoon 
which a good man might be expected to fee) on see- the step-father called, and pretended much sorrow at my 
; Pe PUP : é having sent his child away ; but asI knew that the scoun- 
ing mischief and wrath at work on every side of| dro} had, on his second marriage, endeavored to kill the 
child, and had gone off and left her without a para (1-5 of 
** The three children were as naked as w y Ms cent) for six months “ Paros, I gave him ecound flogs- 
born, and their mothers but a little teeth yas Fon. ing with & cowshin, and cont him shouthhic business.” p 
first saw them, I involuntarily raised my hands to Heaven. —_ 
Alas! said I, why were these wretches brought into| ‘‘ The Turkish boy I sent to Dr. Howe at Napoli di Ro- 
existence ? But it is not for me to arraign the wisdom | mania, by Glarakis, as I could do nothing with the stub- 
of the Almighty.” p. 46. born cur, without killing him ; for the better Lused him, 
" worse he behaved.’’ p. 77. 


hia— 


‘This is repeated however, andre-repeated, as if i? : oe : 
were our business to vindicate our God, at every step| The reader will bear in mind while reading the 
of our progress through life above, and other similar extracts from the book un- 

; : ., |der sentence, that the charity sent to Greece, from 

** But when I see the indescribable wretchedness which . , : , a a 
daily surrounds me, I often enquire,—why have these be- New York, Philadelphia and Boston (7) was intend- 
ings been called into existence to suffer such extremes|ed for and expressly limited to the old men, women 
of misery ? Alas! it is quite too much for me.’’ p. 63.) and the children, non-combatants of that country ; 


a Merciful God ! said I to myself, thou canst not de-|and this to avoid either taking a part or offering to 
light in human misery. Why, then, this distress ?| +46 4 part in the war. It was altogether a work of 
Here | paused, as unwilling to be found arrainging the con- _ 


duct of my Maker, as ashamed of my own ignorance in charity and of nothing else ; to render the plan avail- 
able it was necessary to have a man acquainted with 
Take two or three examples now of the energy al- the people and their habits, a faithful, courageous, be- 
nevolent man, who would personally guard the prop- 
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erty committed to his care, and personally distribute 
it as directed. All this Col. Miller did, and for this, 
he and Dr. Howe, and Mr. Russ and the other excel- 
jent men who were employed in the work, deserve 
the highest praise. They were surrounded by the sol- 
diery—a band of robbers desperate with want, and 
literally beyond the reach of law, and fearless of 
accountability : their lives were in perpetual danger, 
and the property must have been diverted from its 
destination but for their intrepidity, and persever- 
ance, and good conduct. 

But let us now see what kind of people these min- 
isters for the benevolent of our country had to do 
with. Not that the Greeks are what some would 
have us believe, a nation of crafty, unprincipled 
knaves ; mo—for the peasantry and the great body 
of the people are trustworthy and generous, and free- 
spirited—but then it is certainly true, that among the 
rood society of that people, as it was here in the day 
of our revolution, there are nota fewselfish, cold- 
hearted, intriguing scoundrels, who would barter 
liberty, or anything else worth having, for a mess of 
pottage. 

A few examples of their cunning, adroitness and 
roguery in proof— 


* A little girl almost naked came to me on the evening 
of the 18th, and desired me to take her with me, saying 
that she had neither father nor mother living. As she 
was only nine years old, 1 could not refuse her request. 
{ accordingly took her as one over whom I intended to 
exercise the office of a father ; but what was my surprise 
to find the next day, that she not only had a mother buta 
father also, who were living, and in such distress, that 
they had sent little Sapho to palm herself upon me as an 
orphan.’’ p. 91. 


“‘One of the wealthiest and most influential men in 
Poros, came to purchase a pair of shoes, for he knew well 
that I would not give them to him. He bought one pair, 
for which he paid a dollar, and tried to bribe my servant 
to let him steal two more pairs. He is well known by the 
name of Kako George.*’’ pp. 141—142. 


‘| expressed to Mr. Post my surprise that he should 
have broken bulk at Napoli, after receiving the letter 
signed by us all. He justified himself, however, on ac- 
count of the misery which he saw in the place, and his 
desire to relieve it. He was not so much to blame as the 
artful chiefs, who pressed forward all the naked, poor and 
starving inhabitants, presenting such a scene of human wo 
and wretchedness, as no American,with a spark of sympa- 
pathy, could withstand. It had the desired effect, and 
operated upon a heart, full of the sympathies of our na- 
ture, and unaccustomed to fraud and guile. I felt deeply 
vexed, however, to think that the chiefs of Napoli, after 
so many acts of violence, should be again permitted to 
possess themselves of the provisions designed for the poor; 
for after the barrels were landed, the needy multitude were 
driven away, and almost all went to the soldiers.”’ pp. 
138—159. 


prayers, but by the effectual charity ofour people.— 
One or two cases out of a hundred will do. 


‘‘ Finished the distribution to as many families as have 
orders, and having a few barrels left, gave them to those 
wretches from the surrounding mountains, who having 
heard of the American flour given gratis to the poor, be- 
gin to crowd in great numbers. Commenced the distribu- 
tion of the clothes, for which the people were much more 
eager than for the flour. There crowded around the 
magazines hundreds and hundreds of wretches, with rags 
too scanty to cover their nakedness ; many with only an 
old blanket wrapped around them, which they had worn 
for months, in place of shirt, pantaloons, and great coat, 
until it had become ragged and filled with vermin. Com- 
menced with the half-naked children, took them into the 
store, and stripped olf their rags, had them clothed in 
the new garments, and then. sent them out, absolutely 
screaming for joy. Many of them were not at first known 
by their mothers, who stood without, waiting ; and when 
they were recognised, they caught them in their arms, 
and ran off, kissing them and blessing America.’’ p. 213. 


The next passage is from a report made by Dr. 
Howe, to Mr. Miller on the subject of the distribu- 
tion of the food committed to his care. 


‘* Having got a faithful man to number the poor about 
this position ; I started off for Chenidi, a little ruined vil- 
lage four miles south, where I found thirty-seven families 
in great misery, and gave them orders for flour. From 
this I rode on west into the interior, and found along by 
the road side, here and there, five, ten, fifteen famulies, 
living under the projections of rocks, or in little huts form- 
ed by sticking up poles in aslanting direction, and cover- 
ing them with branches of trees. These were not only 
hungry, but half naked, it being two years that they have 
been driven from their homes. Hearing that up in the 
mountains were assembled a still greater number, I began 
the ascent, and after a tedious climb of three hours came 
to a level spot in a ravine, where I found one hundred 
families, but not a single house ; all living inthe misera- 
ble huts which I have described. Here wasa sight ! five 
hundred persons, mostly widows and orphans, driven from 
their homes, hunted into the mountains like wild beasts, 
and living upon herbs, grass, and whatever else they could 
pick up about the rocks. Many women flocked around 
me, haggard and wan, their skins blistered by tie sun, 
their feet torn to pieces by the rocks, their limbs half ex- 
posed to view from the raggedness of their clothes, which 
were dirty and filled with vermin, and swore by the cross 
that they had not tasted bread for months. To these I 
gave orders for flour, and it was to me the most heartfelt 
gratification to see the joy which gleamed upon their 
countenances as they snatched the'r billets, and ran away 
with them towards the shore, blessing God that when 
their own countrymen had forgotten them, the Americans 
sent them bread from the other side of the werld to keep 
them from starving. It is in such moments as this, that 
the gratification I receive from being the organ of reliev- 
ing misery insome measure, repays me for the toils and 
vexatiens of the difficult task [have undertaken. Return- 
ing by a different route, I found many more distressed 
objects to whom I gave billets, and at sunset arrived at 
the shore.’? pp. 223—224. 


One paragraph more, and this article is finished. 





‘Captain Nichola Geka,of Poros, formerly a represent- 
ative of the General Government of Greece, called upon 
Dr. Russ and myself in the month of October last, and 


wished to get a few articles of clothing and cloth for his 


family’s use, as he said he could not find them at Poros. 
We informed him that those articles were for distribution, 
and that we could not dispose of them otherwise than to 
the poor. He replied that he would pay for them more 
than the poor would get if they should sell the articles af- 
ter being given to them. 

‘* We thereupon sold him goods to the amount of ten 
dollars. Not sending the money I waited until this time, 
when 1 was on the point of departure, and sent my ser- 
vant to ask for the money. But judge of my surprise, at 
his not only refusing to pay the money, but also threaten- 
ing to beat my servant if he presumed again to ask him! 

**f called upon him immediately, accused himof his 
villany, and assured him it was not me, but his poor coun- 
trymen whom he had robbed. It was ail to no purpose ; 
he still refused to pay 
the primates of Greece.” pp. 167—168. 


But now let us look into the condition of the poor 
souls that have been visited, not merely by the 
* This is probably a nick name, as kakos (kakos) is the Greek term for bad. 





We have all heard of the defence of Missolonghi— 
\the heart of Greece—we have all breathed harder 
it may be, on hearing how it withstood the barbarian, 
how it rocked to its very foundation through the long 
—long struggle that resulted in its overthrow and 
final scattering to the four winds of heaven: Yet 
few of us have yet felt as we should feel on the sub- 
ject. Let us read our own history over again. Let 
|us see what our people did in the revolutionary war 
—let us look at their sufferings, and compare them 
with the sufferings of this afflicted, despised and per- 
secuted people. Yet our fathers, and our fathers’ 





\fathers were freemen—Englishmen—and the sons of 


} 


| Englishmen : what should we have endured, what 
should we have been, educated as the Greeks are, 


This is a fair specimen of some of trampled on as they and their fathers, and their fa- 


thers’ fathers have been age after age? Who is there 
able enough or stout enough, to answer the question? 


‘** The following letter from Mr. Mayer, a Swiss, and 
one of the hundred and thirty persons who peyished in the 








last defence of Missolonghi, written a few days before his 
death, will serve to show the spirit which animated the 
inhabitants. 

‘** The labours which we have undergone, and a 
wound which I have received in the shoulder, while I am 
in expectation of one which will be my passport to eternity, 
have prevented me till now from bidding you my last adieu. 
We are reduced to feed upon the most disgusting animals 
—we are suffering horribly from hunger and thirst. Sick- 
ness adds much to the calamities which overwhelm us. 
Seventeen hundred and forty of our brothers are dead. 
More than a hundred thousand bombs and balls, thrown 
by the enemy, have destroyed our bastions and our houses, 
We have been terribly distressed by the cold, for we have 
sufiered great want of food. Notwithstanding so many 
privations, it is a great and noble spectacle to witness the 
ardour and devotedness of the garrison. A few days 
more, and these brave men will be angelic spirits, who 
will accuse before God the indifference of christendom for 
a cause which is that of religion. All the Albanians who 
had deserted from the standard of Reschid Pacha, have 
now ralied under that of Ibrahim. Inthe name of all our 
brave men, among whom are Notha Botzaris, Travellas, 
Papadia-Mautopolas, and myself, whom the Government 
has appointed General to a body of its troops, I announce 
to you the resolution,sworn to before Heaven, to defend 
foot by foot the land of Missolonghi, and to bury ourselves 
without listening to any capitulations under the ruins of 
this city. We are drawing near to our final hour. Histo- 
|ry will render us justive—posterity will weep over our 
misfortunes. I am proud to think that the blood of a 
Swiss, of a child of William Tell, is about to mingle with 
that of the heroes of Greece. May the relation of the 
siege of Missolonghi, which | have written, survive me. 
I have made several copies of it. Cause this letter, dear 
S * * *, to be inserted in some journal. Hist. of Greece.’’ 
pp. 264—265. 


P.S. Summary of the donations sent from New- 
York— 
** Summary of the Whole. 
Individual Donations in the City of New-York $7,856 67 
Collections in Churches, Schools, &c. do. do. 3,291 34 
Donations in produce and goods, do. do. 1,082 00 
Donations from other parts of the State of do. 26,965 91 


Donations from the State of Connecticut, 8,264 71 
Donations from the State of New-Jersey, 3,067 66 
Donations from other States, 793 32 


Total $46,321 61 
p. 290. 


Other cargoes were sent from Philadelphia and 
others from Boston. Nature of some of the donations: 


** Some articles, to be sure, which I found in several of 
the boxes, appeared rather odd in this country ; such for 
instance as small-clothes, military caps, hats, &c. ; 
but they all demonstrated the good feeling which exists in 
America towards this suffering people.’’ p. 98. 





DUMONT’S BENTHAM, 
CHAPTER IV. 
Operation of the foregoing principles on the subject 
matter in regard to legislation. 


The principle of utility has never been either well 
developed or well followed by any legislator ; but, 
as we have said before, it has mingled itself with the 
law, by its occasional alliance with the principle of 
sympathy and antipathy. General ideas of virtue 
and vice, formed upon confused ideas of good and 
evil, bave been sufficiently uniform for essential pur- 
poses. Legislators in consulting these popular no- 
tions, made the first laws, without which, society 
would not have been able to exist. 

The principle of ascetism, although embraced with 
power by its partizans, in their private conduct, has © 
never had much direct influence upon the operations 
of government. Every government on the contrary, 
has diligently labored in the acquisition of power and 
wealth. The mischief that prince’ have done, they 
have done with false views of grandeur and power, 
or under the influence of particular passions, of which 
evilto the public, was the result though not the ob- 
ject. ‘The domestic administration ofSparta, which 
has been so happily called a military monastery, was, 
considering the circumstances of that state, necessary 
for its preservation ; or at least it was so regarded 
by its lawgiver, and it was conformable, under that 
aspect, to the principle of utility. Christian States 
have allowed the establishment of the monastic or- 








* Translated by J. N. with notes 
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ders ; but their vows were accounted voluntary. To TRUTH. 
torment another individual against his will wasa| It is no reproach to be ignorant of what we hav 
crime. Saint Louis wore a hair cloak ; but he did|never had an oppor'unity to learn, Yet men act as 
not oblige his followers to wear it. _ | if they thought differently; and it requires, | am will- 

The principle which has exerted the greatest in-/ing to believe, no small degree of moral hardihood to 
fluence upon government, is that of sympathy and |tell the simple truth in any case, where you are ex- 
antipathy. In fact, we may refer to this principle) pected to know what you really do not know. Nay 
whatever has been pursued under a most plausible | —to tell the whole truth—and nothing but the truth, 
name, without having happiness for its only object ;|in any case, let folks say what they will, is a miracu- 
good manners, equality, liberty, justice, power, com-|lous thing for any man todo ; to tell it as fuliy, 
merce, religion itself ; all worthy objects, and objects | and as accurately as he feels it; so that his voice and 
that aught to enter into the views of a legislator, but | his eyes, and the bearing of his whole body shall not 
which often lead him astray, since he is accustomed | contradict, nor qualify, nor exaggerate, nor deceive 
to regard them as the end, and not as the means. |in the least. And if difficult—so difficult as I believe 
He substitutes them for happiness, instead of render-| it to be, in the common affairs of liie, how immeasur- 





ing them subservient to the pursuit of happiness. 

Thus in political economy, a governmert wholly 
occupied about commerce and wealth, sees in the 
whole frame of society, nothing but a workshop ; and 
regarding man but as a productive machine, pays no 
regard to his sufferings, provided it can extract profit 
from them. The customs, exchange, the public funds 
occupy its whole thought. It regards with indiffer- 
ence a thousand evils which it might cure. All it re- 
quires, is that new means of enjoyment be contrived, 
while it busies itself in putting new obstacles in the 
way of enjoyment. 

Others have no idea of happiness, but by the way 
of power and glory. Full of contempt for those 
states who only know how to be happy in peaceable 
obscurity ,they require intrigues and negociations, and 
wars and conquests. ‘They do not consider on what 
misfortunes that glory is to be founded, nor how many 


|ably more difficult it must be, for one to tell the truth, 
| where he is taken by surprise—and asked in the con- 
fident tone of one who has already anticipated the 
| answer,about some matter of which he cannot be sup- 
posed to be ignorant, without an impeachment of his 
good-breeding, or common-sense. Where 1s the man, 
for example, who after dwelling for many years in 
the heart of a populous and beautiful seaport, would 
be willing to avow that he does not know what 

square-rigged vessel is ? Where is the man wh 

would have the great moral courage—(for if you 
doubt whether it be great or not, you have only to 
try the experiment upon yourself, by recalling some 
incident in your own life—for you, yourseli—even 
you have shuffled, on more than one occasion, in a 
similar predicament) ay, where is the man who would 
have the great moral courage to speak the simple truth, 
ifhe were suddenly accosted, with a low bow by a 





victims are to be sacrificed at every bloody triumph, |stranger, upon some wharf, in sight of many vessels 
The light of victory or the acquisition of a province | under full sail, with some such a question, as— 
conceals from them the desolation of their country, and} Will you be so obliging, sir—my sight is bad—I am 
causes them to mistake the true end of government. |out of the country—as to inform me, if that vessel 
Many are they who never ask if astate be well|yonder, is a brig or a schooner? Show me a 
administered, ifthe laws protect the property and the |}man who would have the heart to look him in the 
person, if the people (to say all in a word) are happy :| face, and reply—Upon my word sir, | do not know a 
what they desire above all, is political liberty, that is| brig from a schooner. 
to say, the most equal distribution that may be imag-| Believe me, there are few such men in the world of 
ined of political power. Wherever they do not see|ours. I have known something of the human heart ;| 
that particular form of government, to which they are|! have been a good deal among the honest and open- 
attached, they see nothing but slavery : and if the hearted; and I declare to you that I never yet knew 
slaves are satisfied with their condition, if they do the human being, man, woman er child, who would 
not desire to change it, they despise and insult them. | be sure to tell the truth in such a case. Those who 
They would be always ready, in their fanaticism, to| did not tell a downright lie, would be sure not to 
stake the happiness of the nation on a civil war, for | tell the truth; and those who told the truth,would be 
the purpose of transferring the powers of government |sure not to tell the whole truth ; and those who told 
to the hands of those who, by invincible ignor-|the whole truth, would be sure to tell something 
ance of their condition, would never be able to|more than the truth. About nine out of ten would 
use it, but for their own destruction. (1) answer positively (though not a man of them were 
These are examples of the fantasies that are substi-|to know the difference between a ship anda brig) 
tuted in politics toa proper pursuit of happiness. It|that it was—or was not a brig. Another would en- 
is not through opposition to happiness itself; but | tertain some doubt—and decide neither way. A large 
through inadvertence or contempt. They compre-|part would propose to make the inquiry of another ; 
hend but a small portion of the plan of utility ; they jor sneak off, under some apprehension that there 
atiach themselves to a certain party : they contend|might be a hoax in the wind ; that the man from 
against happiness in pursuing some particular branch | the country was quizzing them ; or that they might 
of the public good ; they do not consider that these |be caught if they stayed speculating about whether 
objects have not a relative value, and that happiness|@ vessel was a brig or a schooner, when peradventure 
alone, possesses an intrinsic value. |she might turn out to be neither. Here and there 
(1) How perfectly true this is. Look at our bitter in-|YOu would find one, with or without spectacles, who 
would allege his near-sightedness, to avoid an opin- 
. r . |ion, Some would affect to misunderstand the ques- 
as if one sort of government would’ be the best for tion; some would be hard of hearing ; some would 
all sorts of people; and we have the modesty to suppose | not be familiar with the language—and others would 
that we have found, and that we are the only preservers| bow and pass on—either with or without a knowing 
of that one sort. Look at Spain, Portugal, and the states| 4" 5 and a few, now and then, would pretend to look 
|in a wrong direction. Your downright Yankee in 
: jsuch a case, no matter how ignorant he might bre, 
that Bentham saw with a prophetic view into the future, | would never let you discover his ignorance, ask what 
when he wrote this paragraph. The probability is, that) you would; for with the Yankees, particularly from 
if the sternest and strongest military despotism of Europe | the country, it is enough for them, if you want them 
were transferred to this country and situated as the|ware, be it what it may, information about a negh- 
U. States are now, it would soon grow into such a repub-| 2% wooden-nutmegs, or horn-;;wn-tints; but he 
would out with some answer, in the shape of ancth- 
er question, so as tobe sure of gettimg at least as 
much as he gave. 
‘Their calculation is—for such is their disposition to 


tolerance for the king bearers of the old world. We reason 


of South-America. What is their late history but proof 


lic, or at least into a much milder monarchy. Having noth- 
ing to fear from abroad, it might well afford to be gentle 
at home. Andon the contrary, if the United States were 


transterred to the heart of Europe, and surrounded with 
warlike and ambitious neighbors, how long would they 
continue a republic? Not atwelvemonth. Let us not 
be too sure; let us not be over-arrogant therefore. It 
may not be so far from the truth, as we believe, that, of 


arithmetic, that, ask them what you will, they always 
begin to calculate so and so—they have nearl) 
done now, with I guess, as the southerners have 
with I reckon—and all of them* now have taken 
to calculaiion—but, to go back a step or two; whati 
was about to say, is this—that when you ask a Yan- 





all governments, ** that which is best admmistered is best.’’|kee a question, he takes it for granted, that you want 


if you wanted to purchage anything of him. If it is 
worth so much to you—no matter what—you wili 
offer Jéss.than it is worth; and he must ask more, if 
he hopes to’vome to a fair trade. Whatever it ma 
be worth to you—a genuine, New-Englander of the 
back woods will be shrewd efiéugh to perceive that 
it must be worth as much—or more to him; that unless 
you could make a profit by it, at your own offer, you 
would not make the offer. And consequently, unless 
he can replace the ware, at a less price than he gets of 
you for it, unless the answer be one that cannot in- 
jure him nor help you, you will never get either at 
your own price. If you can get a profit—he can. [f 
it is worth so much to you—it must be worth, at least 
as much tohim, and as you probably know better 
than he, what it is worth, he won’t let you have it 
at all—unless, to balance that probability, he is in 
possession of some certainty. 

So deal the Yankees—and so will they continue to 
deal—whether it be in blue-clay-indigo, guess-work, 
swap or barter. 

And therefore, the Yankee, in such a case, if he 
were asked about the brig, would take it for granted 
that the information was worth something to the stran- 
ger—and therefore he would be paid for it, or he 
would conceal his own ignorance by some evasion, 
In the first place, he would inall likelihood reply by 
another question—taking care to get value received. 

Reader, you may think this far-fetched. You are 
mistaken. No manis willing to confess that he is ig- 
norant of that whichcommon men cannot believe 
him to be ignorant of. Give him time—and if he 
have a very stout heart, he may, after a little shuffling 
and prevaricatiog, admit that he has not yet made 
himself master of the subject—or he will say that he 
has forgotten it—not having paid much attention to it 
for a long time; or apologize for his ignorance—or 
promise to carry a plan into execution, a favorite 
ewes the first leisure day that should occur, whereby 

e should never have to reproach himself again with an 
ignorance of what he ought to know,and feels asham- 
ed of himself for not knowing, &c. &c.—seeking first, 
to aveid an exposure of his ignorance—and next to 
explain it away. 

ave you never been spoken to, somewhat in this 
way by one who was anxious to find out your stand- 
ing at home. 

Vhen are Miss A. B. and Mr. C. D. tobe married? 
two fashionable persons above you—whom you have 
heard of, are supposed to know, but do not know. 

Look me in the face reader.—Have you ever been 
asked that question, or anything like it? And what 
was your answer ? Had you the courage to say—I 
don’tknow? Or did you not rather say—why really, 
I can’t tell—I came away in a great hurry—heard 
nothing of it lately—fine girl—good match—dare say 
it will soon be. 

Have you ever been to Washington, when such 
and such /evees, or dinner-parties, or suppers, were all 
the go? Have you been there long enough to be in- 
vited and to expect an invitation, if you are anybody 
—and this without getting one? Have you been par- 
ticularly introduced by particular request—and 
been disappointed after all? And what has been your 
answer, toward night, when all the world about you 
were ree to dress up ; and one half the world, 
at least, by way of ascertaining whether you are to go 
or not, offer to call for you; or say, you are going to 
Mrs. A’s or Mr. B’s this evening, | ad in a less del- 
icate way—pop the question to your teeth—are you 
going to night ? when you know, that if youare not 
invited, you are almost the only blackguard in the 
city who Is not ; when you understand, and so do all 
the world, that to be invited is no longer a compli- 
ment, and that not be invited isa direct affront; tell 
me now, upon your word of honor—no shuffling— 
had you ever the courage to say—no—lI shall not go 
—for—lam not invited. And have you not, on the 
contrary escaped by saying—I do not know—I am 
not quite determined—lI have letters to write—per- 
haps I may dop in (still trusting that there may be 
some oversight or mistake, and that your card may 
come before it is too late)—You need not call—I have 
not yet)made up my mind—or my friend so and so 
has promised to call. And when the malicious devil 
adds—hye, bye—we shall hope to see you: I will 
mention to Mrs. A. that you will come if you can— 
or, shall | make yourapology if you don’t come ? (the 





N an answer 


And he reasons in that case, precisely as 


wretch) tothe lady of the house—have you the heart 
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even then to tell the truth—or do you not rather fly to 
another subterfuge, and beg him not totake the trou- 
ble—not to mention it—for that you would rather 
have nothing said about it; or you would rather have 
the lady believe that the note miscarried, if You should 
not beable to go ; or that you hoped and expected to 
the very last moment to be there. 

Once more—and I have done; for! would let no 
body escape the punishment that such disingenuous- 
ness and folly deserve. 

When you have been too poor to go to the theatre; 
or to drink wine; or to indulge in any other foolish ex- 
pense—have = ever told the simple truth ? Have 
you ever said—particularly to a stranger, or befor: 
strangers: 1 cannot afford it—l am too poor. On th 
contrary—have you not pleaded dislike—previous en- 
gagement—head-ache—and ahything and everything 
but the truth? Alas, poor human nature. 

The traveller, when he first goes abroad; and the 
passergger when he first puts his foot upon the deck ¢! 
the vessel, is astonished at everything—or at leas 
interested with everything. But has he the courage 
toown it? ohno. He keeps the secret of his igno- 
rance—smothers every beautiful emotion—under an 
appearance of apathy, or indifference, like the North- 
American, or the drawing-room savage—the indian, 
orthe dandy, both of whom act alike in the same cases 
of novelty—alike I mean, in effect, though not in man- 
ner; for the apathy of one is imrosing, and that of the 
other an imposition. And when they come to relate, 
whether in conversation, or in writing, in the form ofa 
familiar letter,or a book, as the fashion of that day may 
require, they pursue the same foolish and disingenuous 
policy—all that they record is recorded with a frigid 
indifference—or a yet more frigid particularity—un- 
natural, in proportion as it seeks to substitute inven- 
tion for fact—preposterous, in proportion as it is disin- 
genuous—and as it invents rather than records. 











PORTLAND, 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1828. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 

A spirited publisher of Philadelphia* has been in 
the habit for more than six years, of importing all the 
foreign journals that are worth reading, of seleeting 
the best parts of the whole, and of republishing them 
here in monthly numbers of ninety-six pages to a num- 
ber ;—every page equal to two anda half common 
octave pages, whereby a subscriber gets every month, 
more matter than is contained in a Quarterly Re- 
view ; and not only more matter, but better matter, 
and generally the best—such as the highest price has 
been paid for, in that country, where they pay like 
princes for literary ware.—The charge for this work, 
which is called the Museum of Foreign Literature and 
Science, is ‘six dollars a year: for which six dollars, 
a subscriber gets nearly three thousand octavo pages 
a year—the very marrow of what cannot cost less 
than about two hundred dollars in England. Such a 
work as this ought to be widely circulated in our 
country ; and is, | believe, except in New-England. 
How much better this, than the old practice of repub- 
lishing, or of importing these foreign journals. 

Recieious Magazine—E. Litre ct, Phil. 

One number of this valuable work, and but one 

have I met with. 








the foreign Religious Magazines. 


nations.” 


“It will be perceived, that our plan, although 
general and liberal, is not so much so as to include 
either Roman catholics or Unitarians (He might have 
added Universalists)—but the editor has distinctly 


*E. Littell. 


it is on the same plan, as the Mv- 
sEUM above described, is published monthly at Phila- 
delphia, and contains the very pith and marrow of 
One only thing do 
I find tocomplain of ; and that may be guessed at 
from the following passage, extracted from a print- 
ed circular, addressed ‘‘ to the clergy of all denomi- 


pledged himself, to give no just ground of offence to 
any orthodox protestant sect. To guard the more 
effectually against any involuntary bias toward any 
particular denomination, an arrangement has been 
made, by which every article selected for the maga- 
zine, thall receive the sanction of clergymen of dif- 
ferent denominations.” The plan is a very good one, 
take it altogether, and the fact (for it isa fact) that 
the papers selected are not published without the 
approbation of four clergymen (beside the editor, 
whose religious faith cannot be guessed at) a Presby- 
terian, a Methodist, a Baptist and an Episcopalian, is 
very much in its favor; and on the whole, | do not see 
how it could have been made to include Unitarians, 
Catholics and Universalists, without excluding others. 
Monruty Journat or Foreign Mepicine, E. 
Uitte vy, Philadelphia. 

Similar plan and price; a review of it will be found 
in another page of our paper. 

These works, judging by the specimen before me, 
are worthy of earnest and very decided encourage- 
ment. They are well-printed, cheap, and very judi- 
ciously made up. Abroad the matter in them would 
cost about five dollars a page. Here it costs the pub- 
lisher a mere trifle ; and therefore it is that we have 
them for a mere trifle. 





SIDE-WALKS--TREES, 
Who would believe, on seeing how the cattle are 
permitted tostand athwart our crossings, and to be 


main thereon over one night, on penalty of one dollar for 
each and every offence. ; 

It is further ordered by the town, That no person 
shall stop his team, ox or oxen, horse or horses, sleigh, 
sled, cart, trucks, chaise or other carriage, on any of the 
cross-walks in the town, er sufler them to stand thereon, 
so as to obstruct foot-passengers from passing thereon, on 
penalty of one dollar for each offence. And if any own- 
er or driver of any such team or carriage, shall refuse to 
remove the same from such cross-walks when thereto re- 
quested by any person desiring to pass thereon,. shall for- 
feit and pay an additional penalty of fifty cents for every 
offence. 

Hereafter they will be rigidly enforced; and what 
is more, every person guilty of injuring trees, or fen- 
ces, will be prosecuted to the full extremity of the 
law. Let the offenders’ names be left with me, and 
I will see that they are prosecuted. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

** One who pays Tazes.’’—It would be well perhaps 
for the writer to drop a line to the commissioners on the 
subject of the side-walks on Fore-street, ‘‘ say from E. 
M. Correy’s bake-house to clay cove.’? They are dis- 
posed to do their duty ; and will be glad of any such in 
timation. 

AuGusTE, (printed by mistake AuGusta in last 
week’s Y. & B. L. G.) has partially explained the story 
about the fifty-cents subscribed to the Orphan Asylum ; 
but not so as to justify himself for making the charge in 
the way he did. The truth he did tell perhaps, though 
not the whole truth : for the party alluded to actually 
gave and paid five dollars to the charity spoken of and 
that in the presence of Auguste himself. Such things 





fed on our very door-steps, that we have the power 
to protect ourselyes from such misbehaviour ? And 
yet, the fault is not in the law—they only are blame- 
worthy, who seeing the law violated every hour of the 
day under their very noses, forbear to call the offen- 
ders to account. Cases of decided outrage have been 
permitted to occur, not only toward our most respec- 
table citizens, but toward our women: Not long ago 
our Chief-Justice was nearly ridden over upon a 
broad side-walk which has been with difficulty re- 
claimed. And when he rebuked the insolent rascal, 


will not be endured by the editors of the Y. & 3. L. G. 
They are not able, of course,to see everything with their 
own eyes, nor to hear everything with their own ears— 
but holding themselves responsible for what they say, it 
is proper that they should hold others so.—But enough. 
The MS. has been given up to the party interested. Had 
it been the truth, and the whole truth, it would have been 
refused. 

M——. Why not say the whole of what was said in 
such a way that it could have been published ? 


“You do well also to brush away the cobwebs of soph- 





he was defied. And it is but two or three months, 
cart, I sent a man afterhim, promising a reward ; 
but he did not return, having probably compromised 
with the culprit. Another time toward night-fall, an 
impudent blackguard, whom I hope to discover yet 
before I die, rode half the length of the street ona 
side-walk, at full gallop. ‘These things made me re- 
solve to give the first offender I caught a lesson—pro- 
vided I found him at all impudent. Accordingly two 
or three nights ago, on meeting a man with a loaded 
wheelbarrow upon the side walk, I told him he was 
liable to a fine, and asked him if he would like to be 
prosecuted—he made no reply, but kept on, suppos- 
ing, { dare say, that I should give up the point as I 
had a female with me. But I repeated the remark— 
adding, that if he went another rod, I would prose- 
cute him. Still he persisted—and the consequence 
was that I called an officer, and gave him a dollar to 
bring the fellow’s name. He brought it, and the of- 
fender had to pay for his obstinacy and folly, one dol- 
lar fine, and two dollars twenty-six cents cost. 

The following is an extract from the by-laws with 
regard to side-walks and crossings. 

‘* It is ordered by the town, That no person shall pass 
with a wheelbarrow, handsled or handcart, on any of the 
side-walks, within the town, or suffer them to stand there- 
on ; and no person shall feed his team, cattle or horses, 
or suffer them to stand thereon—nor shall any person 
place any boxes, lumber, bales of goods, or other articles 
on the side-walks so as to incumber the same, or place 
any cord-wood or bark thereon, and suffer the same ro re- 








since a fellow rode over the same walk with a heavy | 


| 


istry which these spiders have woven about their dens 


jand over their pits. Attenuated as they are, yet many 


| weak, buzzing and bustling flies are caught by them, and 


| sone indeed of the more gentle and beautiful spirits—but- 
|terflies, But mirth apart—no man who does his duty, 
| will, if he can help it, allow one false opinion to pass 
;him in the commerce of life, any more than he would a 
, counterfeit coin, without detecting and exposing it. And 
over religion,a subject which is the basis of all that is se- 
| cure and noble in society, surely every nan should stand 
as a guard.”’ 

The poem alluded to ‘* From an unpublished MS.”’ 
contains many pretty ideas, well expregsed ; but, on the 
whole, out of kindness to the author, who a twelvemonth 
hence, if not before, will see and acknowledge the pro- 
priety of the determination, it is partiaily surpressed, Af- 
ter a little more practice and a little more consideration 
—he will be glad of this. 
best— 


| 


The concluding stanza is the 


‘* Tsaw the place where now she sleeps, 
And thonght on former days ; 
When in the pride of youthful love 
She shone in Beauty’s blaze : 
And when [ thought that this was all 
Remained of what was given ; 
I dropped a tear upon the spot, 
And raised a prayer to heaven : 
Father, I cried, if ’tis thy will, 
That such should meet again, 
May we ne’er part, nor ever feel 
The misery of pain. ’’ 


The proprietors of the Yankee are obliged to Mr. G 
D. B. of Phila. for his polite offer. 
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NEW-ENGLAND GAMES. 

Verily our friends in the country have a pleasant 
way of killing time, after they have got their growth. 
Here we have a full and particular account of the 
games that are had after a quilting. N. 


« When a girl gets ready to have a quilting, she invites 
all her female acquaintances ; they come immediately af- 
ter dinner and work like spirits to get the quilt out before 
the young men arrive, who, by the way, are always invit- 
ed to come in the evening. While the girls are at work, 
they amuse themselves with lively chat—telling stories, 
or with some sort of a play that does not hinder them from 
their work-; one that we call admiration, is a very good 
one. A gil begins it by saying to the one who sits next 
her, I admire you! The person whom she addresses, 
asks fér what ? She answers—for your activity, or some 
other word that begins with A, such as affability, alac- 
rity, agility, assiduity, artifice, ambition, affectation— 
in this way they go all round with 4, and then with B, 
and so on, till they go through the whole alphabet. This 
play not only amuses, but exercises their ingenuity. But 
all the while they work as fast as they can, for they know 
thatthe quilt must be out before they can begin their 
frolic. Well, after it is out, and they have had their sup- 
per, and all things cleared away, and the beaux all come; 
sometimes they'll sit like a parcel of ninnies, for a few 
minutes, the girls at one side of the room, and the boys at 
the other—but as soon as a play, or a dance is named, 
they are all in motion, and all mixed up together. They 
amuse theiselves with dancing, or chasing the squirrel,or 
some other lively play till they are tired ; they then sit 
down and amuse themselves with something less fatigue- 
ing. Comparison is very amusing for a still play;—in 
playing this, one of the company leaves the room; in his or 
her absence, some one names a subject ; the absent per- 
son is then called in, who asks them all separately what it 
is like, they say such a thing. The interrogator asks 
why? they answer—because it is so and so. Say a watch 
was the subject. What is it like? A carriage. Why? 
Because it has wheels, or like a person, because it has 
face and hands—like a slave, because it is chained, or like 
yarn, because it can be wound up.—We think that the 
greater the contrast between the things compared, tbe 
better. I have heard a needle comparedto a cape of land, 
because it hasa point. When they get tired of this, they 
go to something else more lively—such as Philanders. 
When they play this, they all take hold of hands,excepting 
one who is seated in a chair in the middle of the room; 
round this one they al! march in a circle, some one or all 
of them singing the while, ** Come Philanders, let us be a 
marching, every one speak from his heart-strings ; come 
vhoose your true love now or never, and be sure you 
choose no other.”’ The person seated ina chair, ifa 
boy, chooses a girl from the circle ; he kisses her, then 
they are considered married, Then they all dance merri- 
ly round, while they sing, ‘‘ Now you are married, you 
must obey, or else you'll have a fine to pay; I am too 
young, I am not fit—to go and leave my mamma yet.’’(1) 
The boy then leaves the girl and joins the circle, the girl 
sits down in the chair, while the rest march round her and 
sing as before; she then chooses her true love; they go 
through the same ceremony as the others, and so they go 
on till the whole company are chosen and married. 

Sometimes they play button; but I think it a very silly 
play, and as for their delightful good old fashioned wheel- 
barrow kisses, J think they are all of a piece with red-ear 
kisses, field-beds and bundling. Not that I think kissing 
any such abomiable thing neither—but ifit must be done, 
like to see it done decently. 


I was once shut up in a dark closet half an hour because | our good brown-bread and milk. 


I wouldn’t kiss a man wheelbarrow-fashion. 





| name L.shall not for the world tell you, at least, not for 
ithe present; forI don’t want my father and mother to 
| know their daughter Tabitha is such a bold girl—’twould 
| make him very angry, and almost kill her. I have lived 
in the same house where I was born, twenty-nine years, 
! and this is all the time I ever did live any where. Start 
|not, John, at my age, for I’m not very old-looking yet. 
| My face is not wrinkled, nor eyes dim, though my waist 
| may not be so pismire-like as some girls you have seen in 
cities. Ihave never been much from home, and never at 
any time further than Portland, and then I saw you on 
the side-walk, as they call it. Ben, the fellow who drove 
our waggon to market with me, told me it was you. He 
takes the Yankee, but don’t-seem to understand it exactly; 
so he lends it tome, though he’s not courting me, I can 
assure you. He says he wants a paper that says a great 
deal about Jackson and Adams—that’s the stuff for him. 
I tell him the Yankee is the stufffor me, and so we have 
it. I never was courted but once in my life, and then I 
gave the bag. (1) The poor fellow hadn’t courage enough; 
he would’nt say any thing, nor do any thing ; he durst 
scarcely speak to me for a whole long night. Who can 
blame me for giving such a mumchance the bag ! I can’t 
bear these still, bashful fellows, for [’m all talk myself. 
But no matter about that affair, let it all go to the bugs. 
I’m not courted now, and perhaps never shall be. Now, 
John, what do you suppose I’m writing to you for? I'll 
tell you, if | can ever get to it. Iam so bothered about 
one thing and another, that I’m plagued almost to death. 
I can’t get a chance to write more than five minutes to- 
gether before some one of the family will come into my 
chamber, and sing out, ‘* Well, our Tab’s writing to that 
fellow she turned off t’other night ; I knew she would be 
sorry.”? But they are terribly mistaken. I don’t care a 
fig about the mouse in the cheese, for he wan’t two cents 
better. I have now come to the main part of my letter 1 
want you to come up into the country, and see how we 
live, and go a blackberrying with——our folks. We live 
on the south side of a large hill, in a neat one story house. 
I can assure you it is a pleasant place. Father’s fields 
are all walled in, and the pasture is surrounded by a good 
hedge-fence, and here the blackberries grow as thick as 
mustard. You can’t think how delighiful they look hang- 
ing onthe bushes. They are all black with them, and 
you can get as many as you please. I very often go out 
after | get my skeins off, and stint done. What if you 
should get your fingers scratched a little in picking them. 
It isthe way of the world. We can’t get rosy-posies without 
sometimes being wounded by thorns. Don’t be frighten- 
ed from coming, because I have mentioned this old maxim. 
I hate ’em as bad as you do. Remember the word some- 
times; that don’t mean always. I dare say you are ready 
to ask why I’m so anxious to have you come up into the 
country a blackberrying. 'Why—why—I think it will be 
for your health; and I wish every body well. You looked 
when I saw you, as though you worked hard, reading and 
writing. Youneed more exercise,and for a longer time 
together than you have in your gym-thing there as you 
call it. It is quite likely the body may be exercised an 
hour or so, and still the mind be occupied in the same way 
it was before. But be this as it may. You had better 
come up here and take a ramble two or three days in our 
pasture, pick blackberries, jump over our hedge-fences, 
and take the pure breeze from the hills. And no matter if 
you do get your face blacked up a little with’ the berries, it 
will all wash off in our geod soft water. Now is the time 
for blackberries; they’ll soon be gone. You know good 
things don’t last long in this world: Soon ripe, soon . 
Dear me and my patience, as our good parson used to say, 
I have almost repeated another maxim. Come up, John, 
I say again, and pick some blackberries, and eat some of 
Depend on’t, you will 
| feel etronger, and you wiil have more colour in your face, 











They have a variety of plays, but I cannot describe |or at least on it, if you go blackberrying with us ; for we 
them all. I don’t think what I have written is worth pub-| always make it a rule to black each other’s faces with the 


lishing. You can do what you please with it. 


P. S. The foregoing was written more than a month 
ago, but I thought it not worth sending to you 
feel very much interested in writing it.” 


(1) Ob but F do love poetry. Ed 





I did not | 


| berries till we look like the Indians. Then we go home 
| cheerful and happy—with our dishes full. 


Your friend, TABITHA. 


(1) To give the bag, isto refuse am offer, I believe, by anticipation ; and per- 
haps by literally givinga beg. N , 





THEATRES, 


Excellent—excellent. But I should be afraid to go} Very fair, and published, though not intended by the 


a blackberrying now with sucha girl. N. 


Thompson Pond Plantation, Aug. 20, 1928. 
** John Neal—To begin, you see I don’t call you Mr. 
nor Sqiire, nor Captain, nor Editor, but plainly and sim- 
ply, John Neal—two short words. I like ’em much. 


Now, John, don’t you want to know very much what bold 
creature it is that writes to youin such a plain manner ? 
ll partly tell you. 


My name is Tabitha. My other 


writer for publication. 


«One thing, John, and you ought to understand it well, 
the benefits and last appearances, &c, &c, are all tricks 
of the trade. Yet you suffer the advertisements of the 
Theatre people’s benefits, to appear in the Yankee.— 
** Alas for your simplicity.” 

I am not a subscriber to the Yankee, but I read them 
all—a good friend lends them to me. IfI am not mista- 











ety 
ken, there is a want of consistency* in what you have Writ 
ten upon theatres. I have not the pepers by me—but | 
thiak the first piece is in No. 27,—the other, either jy 
No. 32, or 33.” F 


*Quite possible. N. 











FINE ARTS IN ENGLAND, 
From a clever London correspondent. 


Royal academy exhibition, 1828. The best picture js 
undoubtedly Mr. Etty’s illustration of a passage in Milton 
‘“* A bevy of fair women, richly gay in gems and wanton 
dress, in dance came on; the men, though grave eyed them 
and let their eyes rove without rein, till inthe amorous 
net first caught, they liked—and now of love they treat— 
they all intreat, they light the nuptial torch.”’? This is 9 
picture of which the Euglish may indeed be proud, for al. 
though it is not in so light a style as the .'udith of Hol- 
ofernes, exhibited by Mr. Etty, last year, (and was, what 
may be termed an Epic picture) yet it is the perfection of 
what Sir Joshua Reynolds calls the ornamental, Mr. 
Etty has evidently taken Titian and Rubens for models 
and has endeavored to combine their style with his own, 
To the general blaze or tone of colour, which illuminates 
the pictures of Ti:ian, he has wished to join the freshness 
and delicacy (?) of Rubens, and to a very great extent, he 
has succeeded. The colouring may not perhaps be quite as 
harmomous as some of Titian’s, but itds as splendid, and 
with all the freshness of a Rubens, it isfree from that 
master’s principal fault in colouring—it is not at all tinted. 
That in which the picture is defective, is the drawing and 
expression of the women; there are but few graceful or 
elegant attitudes, and some of them are in fact, far other- 
wise. The men however, are beautifully drawn. There 
is a group of young men gazing on the dancers, on one 
side of the picture, which will never be exceeded for fine 
drawing, grace, or beauty of form. The Marquis of 
Stafford has shown his good taste by purchasing this pic- 
ture. The price was 500 guineas. When will there te 
found one with faith and money sufficient, to buy his Ju- 
dith and Holofernes? Mr. Etty has two other productions 
in the exhibition ; the one entitled ** Guardian Cherubs,” 
and the other “ Venus, the evening star.’’ The latter 
picture is richly colored and poetically imagined, but the 
drawing is academical, and in parts rather hard. 





JOURNAL OF MEDICINE, 
From a valuable correspondent. 


** No medica] journal published in America repays 
its readers their money’s worth with better matter, 
than Littell’s “‘ Journal of Foreign Medicine.” It is 
composed of selected papers from all the European 
Journals, and thus far the seleetions have been ex- 
tremely judicious. When we consider that the Brit- 
ish journals cannot be obtained here without much 
expense and trouble, that the French journalsare 
known to us only by the garbled extracts made by 
their neighbors, and that the German are hardly 
known at all to American physicians, it is unneces- 
sary to urge upon any man of common understanding 
the value of a good journal of this kind, and such an 
one is Littell’s. It is published monthly, each num- 
ber containing about 100 closely printed pages, and 
thus, though it gives a greater quantity of matter 
than cq ny journal published in the country, its 
price is but $1 more. Next to our own journals it 
deserves the attention of American Physicians.” 
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